LIFE AT BOURNEMOUTH

offer them in person; yet less than I had supposed. For
hitherto your flight to London seems to have worked well;
and time flies and will soon bring you back again. Though
time is ironical, too; and it would be like his irony if the
same tide that brought you back carried me away. That
would not be, at least, without some meeting,

I feel very sorry to think the book to which I have put
your name will be no better, and I can make it no better.
The tales are of all dates and places; they are like the
box, the goose, and the cottage of the ferryman; and
must go floating down time together as best they can.
But I am after all a (superior) penny-a-liner; I must do,
in the Scotch phrase, as it will do with me; and I cannot
always choose what my books are to be, only seize the
chance they offer to link my name to a friend's. I hope
the lot of them (the tales) will look fairly disciplined when
they are clapped in binding; but I fear they will be but
an awkward squad. I have a mild wish that you at least
would read them no further than the dedication.

I suppose we have all been reading Dowden. It seems
to me a really first-rate book, full of justice, and humour
without which there can be no justice; and of fine intelli-
gence besides. Here and there, perhaps a trifle precious,
but this is to spy flaws in a fine work. I was weary at
my resemblances to Shelley; I seem but a Shelley with less
oil, and no genius; though I have had the fortune to live
longer and (partly) to grow up. He was growing up.
There is a manlier note in the last days; in spite of such
really sickening aberrations as the Emillia Viviani business.
I try to take a humorously-genial view of life; but Emillia
Viviani, if I have her detested name aright,1 is too much
* As in fact he had, all except the double 1.in.
